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HOSPITALITY is the very hearthstone of gracious living. 
Through it, friendships are confirmed, and quiet content 
abounds. For such pleasing social hours, good Ontario 
wine... the drink of moderation ... is just the right refresh- 
ment. It is a beverage of the finest quality, made from the 
luscious grapes grown in the Niagara Peninsula, aged and 
mellowed to a Seticions flavour and a rare bouquet. 


Serve Ontario wine to your guests...it is not onl; 
socially correct, but distinctly pleasing and palatable. Be 
sure that you serve Ontario wine...the finest quality 


wine produced in Canada. 


Scientific research and experi- standards of quality and in- 
ment have steadily improved tegrity. They are subject to 
the quality of Ontario wines. constant test and inspection 
Grapes ore carefully selected for purity by officers of the 
at just the right degree of ripe- Ontario Liquor Control Board 
ness for making top quality The result is a product of 


wine, and every ingredient used uniformly high quality, of fine 
is the best that can be procured. flavour. 


Wine is the drink of modera- Published by the Wine Producers 
tion. It should be sipped slowly > gang for the purpose of informing 
4 tr 
. with full apprecia- Re Get chet De anesient quay 
‘ and high integrity of Ontario wines 
tion of its fine flavour. 


Ontario wines ore 


| RARE ST sah iene er ee: | 
made to the strictest 


Wine Producers Association, j 
1402 Victory Building, Toronto j 
Please send me your FREE illustrated booklet: 

“The History of the Ontario Wine Industry.” 





Address __ ! 
2 co! 
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MEDITERRANEAN PILGRIMAGE 
A STUDY OF ANCIENT SITES 


by GRIFFITH TAYLOR 






















I the summe oO Yos tne riter spent the \lediterranean area [he oval rocl 
near our months in Europe and _ island is relatively flat, and about eighteer 
\frica isiting regions of outstanding’ miles long from north-west to south-east 
mportance n the development of Euro Rather narrow val evs have een Carver 
pean civilization Various articles have out of the soft limestone round its margins 
appeared in the Canadian Geographica lhe splendid harbour of Valetta is due t 
Journa ind in the Geographical Revieu the drowning of two such adjacent valle. 
New Yor ealiing with tne Vriter s rt the Seca Photo SOME 8) tne 
observations on modern conditions in the argest British and Italian warsl vere 
Ka ins lta and the Alps. and A feria at anchor here guring our visit 

But one of his major interests s tO sec [he island is divided into tiny fields 
omet ng ) tne eariest settiements n valls of roug limestone. and n in cro 
Cul . CNOs¢ ating mee t ) ome Stone are obtained as the result of the nte¢ 
\ges ind tne eal \leta \ges | his rains n summer. however. there is hard 
article theretore . ONCETNE U prs i estige oO yreen visidie, since tnere are 
nistor ind early historic. sites in tne no hedges or forests to break the monoton 
cent: nd eastern Mediterranean (lig. | of the lands In son sericea tf 
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In prehistoric times we may imagine 
the rich shallow soils supporting copses of 
trees in the ravines. while a_ luxuriant 
he rNage covered most Ol the island, whicl 
was, no doubt, of much greater extent in 
those times let us first visit one of the 
most interesting caves in Lurope bout 
eight miles south of Valetta is a deep 
rOCK\ illy in which is the entrance to the 
(ial Dalam (Lave | here is a. special 
\iuseum built nearb to house the relics 
ron tnis cave anc tne Vicinit | he 
entrance 1s snown 1n hot 2 

(sar Dalam runs some 300 tee nto the 

and 1S Clear! i solutION Chnann Suc 
as 1S common in mestone Stricts 
l-ig 2 lhe cave irieSs in neignt nut 
mout twent feet Of Gepnris Is esent on 
nuch of the OO! nite the root is eight 
eet I ner | he Ver Ca histor Oo 
Malta can be deduce rom tne tossiis 1n 
tne cave e€posits ne of the lower ivers 

mout three eet tnic ink CONSISTS 
ira ol igment om the skeletor oO 
elepnants and dwal hippopotan | hese 
el orous animals nee il! ixuriant 


Gate l-inall embedded in the itest 
limy deposits some human teeth were 
discovered. which show that Neanderthal 
man lived in the cave perhaps 10,000 
years ago. Nowhe in Lurope is there 
more complete evidence oft oreat changes 
in topography and imate during the 
Recent geological period than in _ this 
Maltese cave of Gar Dalam 
let us now journey five miles the 
yest alon dusty roads bounded by walls 
of grey limestone’ We reach the barren 
rocky slopes of Mnaidra, where each tiny 
patch of arable land is marked out b 
ruopie Walls Here are several monu- 
ments dating from the Later Stone Ages 
Hagiar Kim is illustrated in Photo 3 
[he name refers to the “Standing Stones 
whic were a tnat rojected from a 
mound in 1839 lhe site was excavated 
and revealed a number of oval courts, eacl 
wut ort feet on anc connected Dy 
valled corridors | here are numerous a 
tars and tall corner-stones, which shov 
tnat tne ace is of religious significance 
some oO tnese mestone SiaDS are ove! 
twent eet ion Photo 3 
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[he finest site is at Tarshien, which is 
right in the southern suburbs of Valetta 
It was unknown until 1914, when a farmer 
reported many flat stones in his field 
lemples belonging to three different ages 
but all preceding the Bronze \ge have 
now been excavated lhe ceneral plan Ol 
all these Stone Ag 


e temples is Suggested 


by that of larshien in Fig 3 lo-day 


they appear as open courts with roofless 


) 1 1 
corridors. But, when in use. many of the 
smaller rooms and the corridors were 
probably roofed with slabs. Along the 


Sides are CupDoOard-like structures made oO 


stone Carvings on the slabs include 
spirals and bulls. Huge bowls, probably 
ised tor olive oil, are still to be seen 
while. in some courts. hollowed stones to 
collect DHiOoOd were IN Use l he elaborate 
character of these numerous temples gives 


us some idea of the complexity of life in the 
\lediterranean at tnat remote period 


perhaps as tar bac is D000 Bf Photos 


I1.—EGYPT IN THE EARLY METAL AGE 


In Malta we have seen relics of a rather 
rimitive stage of man in the late Stone 


\ge Let us now turn to Egypt and study 
for a short time the environment of the 
egion which contains the pyramids. These 
are the greatest monuments built by man 
ind it is salutary to our pride to remember 
that the pyramid of Khufu dates back 
to 2.800 vears before the time of Christ 

Some years ago | made a trip of about 


' 


i hundred miles across the Egyptian Desert 
from Suez to Gizeh (Fig. +), and Canadians 
may like to read a brief account of this 
corner of the Sahara’ As most folk know 

treat belt of desert extends from the 
\tlantic near ( ape Verde across Asia to 
he western Himalavas. No steady rain 
producing agents ever traverse this enor- 
mous distance of 3.000 miles. Only two 
narrow belts contain rivers, and it is 
precisely here that the earliest city 
cultures developed, in Mesopotamia and 
L-oypt \longe the lower Nile a_ very 
complex civilization marked the Bronze 
\ge, but we must confine our attention to 


= 


the famous monuments near Gizeh 


wrt of a irt in the Stone Age Temple of 
rshien, near Valetta, Malta. The blocks are six feet 


nigh and ornamented by spirals and bulls 


T 
( irt Ind 4 replace nr ; temple at arshien 
Malta 
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the Ike Ye ~ € cted on tne | t i! Iteer ! . re) ( es € 
( reat delta of river-silt brought r nic nes e no est I - 
! | 
tne sllie Occuples tne eit Na ( 1 nese ere fe norse-Snoe arcnal 
‘ etc ' rer not no ti tne ‘ mo ng , € re re ' € 
nos t the nort end < tne xe ~ r tne Adal i inc ndeec on C e! 
re e to t » Gepresse DIOCKS i tne im me-eigntn of that enormous € mse 
‘ } - . | . I>) re 7 7 
« IST (OT rave! Wwhnict iv¢ eC ure € ine ( i J/ES€ \rmou S ¢ 
t tne se [he Suez sraben S S commonest formation in the Great Dese 
trated in the sketcl SO also the fertile ( t nm th t , . 
. ( S on © eas ) ( € 
Nile Valley trom Aswan north to Cairo 1s . . : 
¢ S ne apex oO! tne great dadelti 
another long narrow graben about ter , we - l . 
” . Here € V1O tan 7 S (Ol Focene ave 
miles WIC [his valle itl tS rict : ' a : ry 
’ , j 1-4 | se Stee above tne el al Ss & 
+] ; t horcer 1 ry 1 { rfiar' 
OO Suits 1S Dord Cu wy & iis O Citlial | ] 
: wsttcpacnaelii ; a : : , ’ 3 on two ! es de on the eastern Side 
limestone several Nunared feet nig [he - , i 
1] , j , NOULT C OO im is seven mies WICC 
wid Valle. is jue to subsidence oO! the ’ | { 
pee esti we . if | on the other ban he ancient Citadel o 
rust. though the river itself has cut out ; or 
Crust gal ugn > £ave it “A i c ( Saladin crowns the foothills helow the 
ne narrou anyon soutn Ol swan : ; 
orn " Moe , ; A Mokattan \cross the bridge to tne 
a >? , tr t 
\s we left the narrow rambling streets ees ae eat ae ; 
| ( soutn-west 1S (Gs1zen which occupies tne 
+ Nye } 1 ir *\ ) \ nass ] 1 } 1 | 
O ez on our journey to aire we passed } : 2 a‘ ie 
seca ‘ : ’ rich flats in the western part of the graben 
a small group o! date paims to the soutn , ; , 
‘ ' sire. : ii mentioned above On a step above the 


\ mile away to the south was a range o 


hills. while to the north the country was 


undulating loam with low stony ridges 
[he absence of sand was most noticeable 
Clumps of thorny or fleshy plants were 
srowing at one vard intervals in all the 
| noticed only 


a few trees in the whole distance, and the, 


lower parts of the vallevs 


were about twenty feet high with thorn 


leaves. About fifteen miles from Suez the 
vpical desert formation or Serir became 
common. Here the loam was. close 

The reat Pyran a t Khufu 481 feet n the + Le 
snd the smaller pyramid of Khephre (with original car 
ping) on the left. Between is the Sphinx, carved of 


t ene mestone (66 teet hich 


F 
' 
cultivated fields is the Great Pyramid o 


| f. ” ee iN} ¢ } \ } 

IKhutfu which towers +401 eet above tne 
loamy rubble at its base \longside 1s the 
smaller pvramid of Khephre (447 feet). in 
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j 
tne stubbles Here ind tnere State 
Cameis Carried huge ysundles Ol Maize oO! 
millet stalks Women marched aiong the 
tracks itl arge DasSkKets perched on thet 
eads ink oOng-rones \rabs passed as 
tride diminutive donkeys \cross the 
elds tne narre De ake sails oO tne 
naoniens rose avove the tevees aion the 
Canalis 
between W~aAVaATIC am Isma 
{ ersec i tongue ot tertile land between 
esert Nils [his s called the Wad ) 
oOumMtat ind [few veople know that is 
eal is D000 B [Darius the Persian rule 
na t i cana nicn connected tne 
Nile vith the Re ea Nong this 111 
I t here iS mucNn trallic in ancient 
times aiong tnis canada in even as t¢ 
S tne zenitn < the Roman | n ¢ nic 
I n { is nedciect¢ ink Ss CV 
il te tne concuest tne \rabs r tne 
sevent centul | en iin cara 1oOn 
tne urse Ol Va US Salt IKeS oes not 
i roach the Nile lt iS TINnishec tne 
rencn enginee [>e Lesseps in SOY 


111. — GREECE IN THE 


AGE 


LATE BRONZI 


rernaps no CTICK n t-uropean Nistor 
Ss more remal ible than the centuries 
iround 3B ( +00) nen tnere lourishe 
nat s nown as thNe L.olden \ce ) 
Lsreece lt is the time of Plato \rist 
hanes and Ph is, to name three | tne 
most tamous Of Numan e€ icators l-ron 
nat 1 this remarkable culture spring 
lo answer this ieStion we must go ICK a 
thousand vears to the so-called \ivkenear 
Perio vhich flourished around B (¢ 100 
[| S is about tne time vhen the northern 
true (reel tribes were nNecginning to 
migrate into Greece, and recent researcl 
seems to show that the later \ivkenean 
culture owed a great deal to the arts and 
cratts of the incoming Greeks 
[he \ivkenean people were merchant 


Mediterranean race who 
traded all round the Aegean Sea [heir 
earlier settlements were in ( but the 
soon founded cities to the north, such 
\ivkenae and Tiryns in Greece, Troy near 
the Dardanelles, and perhaps others in 
--truria in northern Italy (see ig. | 
late one evening in June 
descended from the train at Phictia 


about two miles west of 
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tnree leet thicl Photo / \ trian 


lid! Slal OrOow 


n limest 


me above tne 


e has heen carved to represe¢ 

ions with a pillar between. Probably the 
neads were made of bronze. but these Nave 
vanished [his is undoubtedly one of the 
earliest large sculptures in Europe | he 
walls are well shown in my photograph, and 
though no cement was used. they have 
withstood man and weather for over 3.000 


Vears Passing into the \cropolis by a 
short corridor (Fig 45 | followed the 
north wall and emer ged by the North 
(sate Near here is a subterranean stair 
Vay leading to a well ~ aioe ‘ | he 
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¢ ¢ tne (Woden \ge o Lsreece ine 
r-noeniciar i-mpuire iS reeimng I tne 
ittac the Assvyi ns to the east | he 
(sree cities ere Hourisning ar n lend 
€ n trade \lerchants set u trading 
Stations a round the Mediterranean an 
Blac Yeas soon a ic} ter colonies ol 
(sreece sprang i] iron \iassilia Mar 
Sseilles) in the est to (._rimea in the north 
east and ( rene nm tne south-east We 
nave on time to reter to two ol tnese 
colonies oUn Ol vhich agerived Iron 
Corintl n the islands south of Italy 
man lout sning (;reel tCOWNS arose oO! 
vhich Svracuse in Sicily was perhaps the 
most important (fig ob \t its zenith it 
contained half a million inhabitants, and 
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incient cit covered all the OM plateau to 
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nortl i the Ac rm Stl / lhe n rKe 
ice Vas in tne centre of tnis cit t~nor 
mous ilIS ere nit toconnect \tnens 
ts rt of Piraeus ronounced Piré 
in tnes SO are indicate n tne sketctl 
(;reece Was conquere , Kome n B( 
+( it man O the Roman [En erors 
site \thens ind Hadrian Jreatl\ 
eautilied it tie added some of t i11S 
nm tne soutn-east ot tne Id cit 
Lint ihout $30 Athens is on i 
mall town like many others in the former 
lu sn territo Dut ii te the \W ir Oo 
In enaence i cit inning programme 
Vas indertaker on i irger Scale I he 
(cerman ocnaubert 1a out muc! yt tne 
modern city. which reminds one somewhat 
f the plan of the north-west of Paris 
lhere are two main squares or ‘Places 
ye near the Palace, and the other in the 
nortl near tne main railway Stations 
Streets radiate from the latter in four 
lirections [he quite fine department 
tores, etc. are mostly to be found along 
é Cwo 1Cl¢ Streets eCading irom one 
*\1 < ie Pr ¢ re ¢ lL hor ! 
ne popular narme nd date €d ne re 
ered in the near future 





nortl In summer the most pleasant 


ice to visit is the large park surrounding 
tne Pa ICC Here only in Gsreece did | See 
nvthineg approaching dense tree crowth 
and this is due to the constant irrigatior 
of the gardens It is very interesting to 


t 


note the contrast between the modern 
shops on Stadium Street and the primitive 
ittle booths along the street of Heph 
iestus in the “Old Town’ which extends 


just to the north-west of the \cropolis 


if 


lo the scientist probably the lower ot 
the Winds will be as interesting as any 
thing in Athens (Photo lo It is sur 


rounded by a small garden, and ts torty-two 
feet high In outline it is octagonal, and 
on each face is a fresco illustrating one of 


the main winds. Boreus is portrayed on 
ye side. and Zephvr. the gent'e west wind 
on another: and so tor the other direc 


I 


tions. Inside are the remains ot a water 


while various sun-dials once adorned 
It was built by a Syrian 


clock 
the various walls 
philosopher in the last century before 
Christ, and is better preserved than almost 
any other monument 
lhe \cropolis is entered trom the west 
by wav of a winding road which brings us 
to the majestic steps and portals of the 
t about 


i 1 
- | 


Propvlaea This monument was bul 
rh n) tle tel y 
NOrKI! ! nme arcnaeco}l \tne € ell “ 
al “ ill vnict 1} e used vill ! hably 


i oe oe 





t5 ( +>> On the south side of the main prominent capes and called it Aart-hadsha 


, . ; | P ] ] l ) | ‘ | | 
ortion of the Acropolis stands the Parthe 1 € ne new town it commanded the 
non nict iS erected about the same mouth of the tertile MMe erda 111€ ind 

’ | | . 1) 

me it iSsua IESCTIDE is tne mos no Ggounpt filled tne same irpose as [f1zerta 
erfect monument oO incient rt ne woes to-da\ ISt a Ie miles to tne nortl 
j { E | { ) ie . 
rite! no luge Of Classic arcnitecture inus (Carthage tes trom b ( OL | 
, 

i! referred tne SMaliet! rectneion t CNnie€ interest t 1s le to its jor 
rnoto | it iS an [tonic ten ¢ nict rivall ith Kome nicn ende tn tne 
? rina contained a famous Statue rat lestructior Ot tine ( irtna niar cit n 

\ 
\thene \ photograpt FIVE tne readel t3 ( +( L nfortunate tnere 1S ve! tti¢ 
1 FOOKG ea of the beautifu Oortico on tne t see to ! t ite iCk tOtNESEe Cal 
t side of the temple ne cou rite¢ time 
¢ esc! n tne ly l@ relicS to De We oarded the trar t tne erT 
t ¢ I \tnen ut space 1S not ava trench town < Inis nd ere ral 
' 
ee on nderctas thar rl ‘ . { } 
. ‘ C ‘ +e . Calrric Wong the C Cause i ict 
ern | es inthe cit a \tnens exter rosses the salt 107 _ oO | ike | inis 
t 1 é r rir ) the irea ) if r tne } ~ S€ c troy r t} ery 
sran nNuece tnere re CVClra re tamarisk trees I numerou Clists ere 
’ t t t nere no ‘ rine cin rt t< y , \\ , ’ ) 
ising | O ] iIC¢ \V € ecacni¢ 
¢ ee Lire no ere re tr te te th tt t y tt her ther ' 
¢ ¢ () () \ Ole ¢ € ¢ ¢ if ¢ 
| > , 
man Nat es tiere tine tran turns 
nortl ind e are entering tne ! gistrict 
\ -CARTHAGE AND TIMGAD IN vhich origina is covered with the cit 
NORTH AFRICA it (Carthage wnen it extended [or severa 
miles e€ac Side of (.ape \-artnage (fig. o 
n tne t section OF! tnis articie | int | 
ine tram-stop Marke (Lartl X¢ Sno 
nterest ¢ ¢ ie! nt ¢ es nict . . 
} modern t-renct Su it } numerous 
ere rme!r oO real mportance I 
> ' exan es otf the usual two-storie vhite 
. \ ) ‘ , 
Sort} \ tt , (dine of the mos rominen 
nouses tavoured |! tnat nation ine most 
\ 
rir iS Cy Tr . rn rrr IT cyt i? “ 
¢ sical Pe ge \ itd rominent puilc ng is the re it = irch oO} 
t} t n r mt = n r} 
a > “i on (hig Nea Saint Louis nich occupies the site of the 
s ilercapes oject intothe \ledite inean Phoenician (C.itade It iS raised aS a 
th tong gulls between [he chief river o memorial to the famous King of France who 
t} Oast is th \ledierda wt h drains th oo Eo » I t |} ~ fs j 
\ i .¢ Vit Cid ic | i I c G1ec ere on WS la ge) € ist usade 
, , , , \ ¥ 5 7 | 
,nea Stricts oO eastern \ige i I in 1270 A.D t-hoto [a 
| | | ‘ 
nic ‘ r ti wen Tin © Tr S S \ - ] . > 1 t, 7 
tu n € OMT | ‘ Va We trampec ver the undulating coun 
imidia, the granary of the Komans_ but try to the west, and saw numerous relics 
? , , , ‘ I | ] 
elore their times tne fnoenicians i § the Koman occupation in the ea! 
, 
Ce i trading station on one tne centuries O! Our era \s usua it 1s the 
subterranean waterworks or drains which 
ersist longest. nence tnere are many fre 
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CANADIAN 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


Ae 


mains of their aqueductsand cisterns. [here 


iS alSOalairiy Well-preserved theatre, Duiltol 


limestone blocks, and many mosaic pave 


ments. Making our way back to the coast 


we could still observe. below sea-level. the 
heavy walls of the outer port of (¢ arthage 
see | in Fig & \lodern villas and 
refreshment places fringed the sandy bath 
ing beach But to the south one can 


identify the sites of the commercial harbou 


of ancient (arthage 


rounded ponds, overhung with palms in 


places, but with no remains of masonry 
that | could see Photo 19 [hey were 
about |00 vards across and diftered not at 
all from innumerable salty pools all round 
the Mediterranean Sea to-da\ One teels 
that the order of the Roman leader “Car 
thage must Dde dgestroved Was very taith 
tully Carried Out 

Since this article is concerned witl 


ancient | cannot dwell on the 
man\ 


\rab 


DOaZzaars 


monuments 
seen in the 
| he 


or the tortuous pas 


interesting things to be 


portion of the city of It 


; 


are unique 


between the tiny shops are completel\ 


Sages 


rooted Only at intervals is there a circula 
hole in the plaster roof through which 
pours down the torrid heat of the Af in 
sun 

For our final survey we must move 
westward about 200 miles into the inland 
plateau of eastern \lgeria. Here just 
beyond the basin of the Medjerda River 
Fig &) are several Roman cities which 
have been less despoiled than most of the 
contemporary places in Europe [heir 


position as garrison towns on tne iesert 
border of the Roman °*‘Granar has lett 
them somewhat free from many of the 
wsturNances oO! more ittractive regions 
Fig 

limga Vas Dullt about tne ear ALD 
UO at the order of the mperor lrajan 
ind iS OCCUDIE i legion ol Parthian 
olaiers It ies twent our miles to the 
east ty tne modern town oO isatna We 
rove tnere aion i € maa Od ict 
Passe tnroug! indulating ount iSt 
north the Aures Mountains \ll alon 
tne route ere neat crops In a el OT 
Wa Often the ints ere on hout 
€ nt ncnes nit nut vere e€aring grain 
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Our driver said they had suttered had 
seasons for the last ten vears We saw 
\rabs reaping with their tiny sickles, and 


in places the plants were so far apart they 


were gathering the grain by hand 


\bout eight miles from Batna we passed 


through the first Roman town. called 
lambesi Here a huge modern prison 
cuts right across the ruins of the old 
Roman settlement Photo 20 | here 


still triumpha 


are preserved several 

arches and a large building called the 
Pretorium. We did not linger here. how 
ever, but hurried on to limgad On the 
way we passed a motor lorry laden 
with large logs cut in the adjacent moun 
tains. Nowhere in Algeria except near 


(Constantine did | see any other large trees 


lat 


Situated in 


the 


limgad is rather 


country just south of hills There is 


ittle settlement near nowadavs. since the 
land seems to be farmed for wheat by 
various Arabs in the employ of a large 


French development company 


; 


[he plan of limgad is that typical of 


a Roman garrison town, and _ remains 


unaltered since it was first built, since no 


later town has respassea on its Site 
lig 6a It is in the form of a square of 
about 350 vards on each side [he two 
chief streets are the Cardo running north 
and the Decumanu \laximu running 
west-east (Photo 2] [he Forum is in 


centre of the town with the 
the 


the large open 


rust to south IX iaree 


Baths 


theatre 


are scattered ciose around 
i sf 


l hermes 


and there relics of 


the city are several O 
them in the city itselt [he Arch of 
[Trajan has been well restored, and forms 
the entrance on the west side (Photo 


[he cross streets cut the city up into about 


Sguares, and give the site to-da' 


100 equal 


very much the appearance of a gigantic 
chess hoard \! the ValliS are fairly 
vell-preserved to a he mt of ahvout tnree 
or tour teet: Dut tnere are no roots or n 
part ol tl eS & uldin S Im MOST CaSES aANOVE 


\bout a quarter of a mile to the soutt 
s a Byzantine fort built | Justinian in 
the sixth centur\ \.1D. It has thicl 














THE GLORY THAT IS GREECE 


by George Demetrios Vlassis 





} 1 1 
ra [ ; 
ve spier in or tne ninitiate 
tne nexpecte¢ d I nict tne 
ee esponade to tne nyjust in 
nsolent emarl . ) lta erel tel 
tor nict iS (oreet ron time ! 
memoria i to € Nanded over Nd 
( Suct in enthusiasn Or (sreece a 
er tne ( O! tnat man Nave 
¢ nm to take CO Ol tne now i¢ ye O 
tnat il I to re Sse tneir Opinions ar 
eas concerning tne modern (reeks 
Sure tnese modern (GsreeKs VI r 
te oO! the tremendous oO S against tnen 
é lied ft mt ratner tnan submit t 
erior rce,. to die ratner ti ve tne 
es OI Slaves, Must Nave within themselves 
sometnin tne liooG and tne spirit 
cn inimated tne Varriors O c iSSICd 
(sreece and in recent ears the iiberators 
(reece ring the titanic str lOO 
7 270 
(reece S reborn, the Sa\ lhe o 
classical period is returning to Greece 
ru (reece as neve! gdead to De 
reporn isut the utter NjJUSTICE tI tne 
Italian demands awoke within the Greeks 
i history of 3,000 years full of renowned 
iccomplishments. Renowned because they 
ere alWays ctories O! inner courage 
i inst Superiorit © OrTCe Victories Ol 
high ideals and purposes against the force 
t matter Hence the miracle This mit 
icle, nowever S found occurring repeated 
n the ustrious pages o! Greet histor\ 
lhe Persians came to know of it in Mara 
tnon and on tne Vaters Of Salamis tne 
\rabs came to know of it when their 
ack Waves Durst In DHioody loam against 


] I) 
ne Wallis Of b)yZzantium I 


(sreece knew it \nd 
ain against 


Other enemies o 


tne (sreek miuraclie 


is happening a the aggressors 


to-day. It is happening again because 


ot the unshakable taith of the Gsreek people 


n the destiny of their country and the 
nspiration they inherited from the highest 
examples of Hellenic history. It is hap 


ening again because of the deep and calm 


j j P P 
‘ i Deputy Vice-Consu r Core uw ofior 
not pf ed t epartment f Pres QR ric A +} 


”? na rip ? ; 
bh \ 
} / 
conscience that the ire fighting or the 
neo ¢ t € « Cc) ry r nict Und tne 
rt! nm (sreect in ! t ( a 
ee? t ¢ r | tne re rt? 3) ! iInkKin 
) | 
ine tf-oe i_ aureate yt (sreece rmostes 
Palamas. in one of his ems exhorts the 
LoreekS not to Oal VE tne SIO! O 
incient (sreece it nning ne iureis 
to demonstrate to the Orid tnat tney are 
rr escen ints oO yorious incestors 
i ¢ Ss ront o Ou ne Savs 
iC S deati t 1S Marasmus 
\ va) } \ ’ , th t y 
\ are ti as \) c c l - o is | > iCCCs 
Sdl I it IS nspiread Dp tne lesire and 
tne energy to prove wortl Ol tnat past 
mn t is to remin is olf the edt we 
Owe TQ t 
( ~ation nict t now enio\ is 
naueeag a er complex tning, Mad up Ol 


many contributions, some large and some 


sma from people in many lands and 
different ages. Ihe foundations of our 


CIVIIZaAtTION Nave Neen tald DY tne i lebrews 


) 
Romans and 


_ 
c 
er 

f 
- 


“ eee 
None, however, can equal tne 


I 
{ I ] = 
contribution of (Greece in Philosophy 


lhe Greeks were an imaginative, ar 
tistic, impulsive and idealistic people witl 
few practic il ney p ssessed 
however. that spirit, the Socratic 





divine dissatisfaction which accepted notn 


ng as granted, but which inquired into 
the source, or the first principle the 
\rche trom which all else had been derived 
Of the early Greek philosophers. Thales 
674-548 B ( the father of Greek science 
had arrived at the conclusion that water 
Vas tne original source Ol all matter \ 
few vears later Anaximenes (388-524 B ( 
appeared who maintained that air was the 


"ee 4 ) 
1] $75-4/5 B¢ 


s80-500 B 
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the trying to explain the vorid of matte! but 
i rather attempts hy the apt lication ol 
ree inl ants O ito reason, to explain the world of ideas anc 
citizens! Wealth ynict ip to that time emotions rogive a rational account ol ma! 
is lOOK« lown upon, Decal important and the world around man and to formu 
n giving leisure tO the citizen | iterature late the Laws which should govern his 
ost ormer religious narro™ characte! conduct hoth as an individual vith a 
and Philoso } Ky proclaiming that man nersonality and as 4 member of a [ree 
vas the measure O! a4 things vas trying to State with certain duties and certain 
furnis! ractical guide [ol life in the prerogatives Greece is the only creator 
mlace of old religious superstitions The says |_ivingston of that spirit o! free 
in inquiry and scientific thought which in 


stitution of ( 


OIC Ss 
ation of the aftairs 


ation 


the citizens of the 


gdemocrac 


Uenl 


ens 
Oration 


onnesian 




















































O e tes oves greate 
S ne: the on one tnat neitne 
e cnen O NaS attacker S 
S¢ O n nation it ein 
suc ponents nor to hi 
S CC O us rob O ndin 
ri ein ¢ nen Who € 
© « re It is lor Suc 
tnen, tnat these men, not 
! ! to nave it en trom then 
i € r eve ne oO tne 
Ss ( ¢ nm ( S c 
€ 
c S \thens the Sc noe 
\thens can become the schoo 
Cc IS¢ tne sin i tne 
¢ e (reel renius 1S it 
ly CS¢ ivVS O! extreme 
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and 
man as a human being 





reCOLNILCC 


certainly proud ot his Neing a Gsreel ul 


ne Was proud not HNecause Ne was Dorn 


Lureece OF of Hellenic Stock Dut Necaus¢ 
his superior civilization and ideals wil 
ne did not vish to keep to himself as 
monopoly, but which, on the contrary. he 


iS eager and Willing to share with other 


tte wished to spread civilization and did not 


simply tolerate but accepted as Heller 


inv one who accepted his culture It 
this idea whicl inspired lsocrates tosa\ I 
s eulogy of Athens 
ur City has surpassed all tne 
people of the world in eloquence ind 
hi osophy | hose who are GISCIPLes 
vith us are masters elsewhere, and if the 
name (sreel applies less to a specia 
people than to a society of enlightene 
and refined men: if the title of Greek is 
ven rather to those who participate ir 
uur education than to those who sl} 
) Or n, it iS OWING OVC i ) 
nstitutions 
But although the Greeks enjoved the 
ntellectual supremacy over the VOI 
they lacked political union [he race of 
Hlellenes is free and well voverned rites 
\ristotle and capable of ruling over a 
it only under one Government [his po 


itical union the ancient Greeks did not 
accomplish, on the contrary, they turned 
upon each other in destructive wars which 
exhausted their vitality. Philip, and later 
his son Alexander the Great, tried to bring 
about the political union of the Greeks and 
by such a union extend Hellenism in Asia 
and Africa. Alexander was more successfu 
than his father and was able, within 
twelve vears, and when but thirty-two 
vears of age, to spread Hellenism from the 
Ister to the Danube Hellenic Art and 
learning which began gradually to fade in 
Hellas continued to bloom and flourish in 
\sia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. and suc! 
cities as Alexandria, Pergamos, [Ephesos 
\ntioch. became famous as seats of learn 
ing [hese cities were not able to equa 
\thens in the production of masterpieces 
but these masterpieces were preserved an 
explained there lhe positive scrences 
\stronomy, Mathematics, and Physics 
found here fertile soil to develop and the 
Hellenic tongue. the most artistic an 
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(sreece Nas Deen 





tterent races, Romans, ( 
vs, Persians. bBulgars 
Venetians, Genovese, but 
these conquerors the (sreel 
mained tundamentally Greel 
he Romans occupied Greece 
an 


ae 


rd and second centuries B ¢ 


heir political existence to 


but their national lite 
[he conquerors 


the conquered 


assimilated = bi 
victorem 

Qn the ruins 
cradually arose 


mpire, within whi 


re Gsreek tong 
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tiquit' 


the 


reer 
ancient Hellenes 
lern (sreet 


descendants 
inmixed in the sense that every mod 
b to an ancient 


att 


Sno exception t 
on 
modern 


ot 
AU LE 


race SNOWS a Natural deve 
Narac 


ancient (sreek national chi: 
uurse developed and transtormed 
factors upon which 
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Lo sucl if wonders still occur itely, several bird sanctuaries of large 
, " . 
c Yresent C Uespite tne ong extent Naturall\ Sucn reservations nave 
itions of ¢ ding settlement an important bearing upon the longevity 
1M NUCe to issert that they ind abundance ot the reese under 1S 
na lO Ort, that we literally cussion 
reese by tl ons hen spring Now, as with most birds. it is onl 
nee again ste S over the \lanitoba during the winter months that ot i lue 
ids \nd u this. | thin hangs ind Snow Geese are strictly southerners 
CK tn interest in the Summer the rO to the other 
¢ rir Dals Our sto! ire [Blue extreme [ nesting im rearing thei 
esser Snow Creese to e scientifica progen on tne remote ana inciement 
(ner a ‘ ind Chen A tundras of the Arctic | hus it is seen that 
‘ respe € t should be they live a colourful and romantic exist 
me SO contributing to the ence tnou s} ior the most Inder condl 
LTO on \lan to i ins are tions ipparentl lal irom con tortable 
i Hut« n } WI te-fronted lac vear the Make two grand pier 
| he itte! Yecies Play i minor mages, one to get into the polar regions and 
vever, ast treat majority of the the other to get out [he round triy 
ire Blues a Snows [hese crea amounts to about © VUU miles 
Inte aion e Asull ol \ le XICO So tar as we know Blue (seese nest 
ies et] Louisiana from the only in Battin and Southampton Islands 
S delta st to about Sabine t all times and places they are in more ot 
n this ter there are. fortun ess intimate association with Lesser Snow 
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Save 
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,nose Hreedin range however 


’ 4 , ff ] } ‘ ] l, st 11 _. 
ends west to Alaska as We | he autumn 


migration from the eastern Arctic tollows 


) 
tne east side of Hudson Ba to tne extrem 
: : 
itv of James Bay, thence on direct 
soutn south-west course to the wintering 


erounds in Louisiana [he spring fivwa\ 





. | on the other hand, lies along, or somewhat 
west of the Miississippi River bearing 
almost due north to the spring rendezvous 
in southern Manitoba [rom here the 
route turns almost at right angles toward 
James Bay, after which the northward 
flight to the breeding grounds follows the 
same route as the autumn journey, \ 
feature worthy of note is that the spring 
migration route is longer than that of the 
autumn by approximately 600 miles 
[he phase of this long journey which 
| most interests us here is the remarkable 


spring stop-over in Manitoba. Ordinarily 
the northward migration of Blue and Snow 
(seese commences in Louisiana during the 
last few March Many delays 
follow as the flocks move slowly northward 


days ol 





ae 
- , Ain, ae, Way Oo ae 
SA oem tt 
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energetic S requent! reac! 
Vianitoba Apri sut_ the big 
flocks, as a rule. do not arrive until the 
middle of the month. or even later. Per 
sistent cold north winds often temporaril\ 
UISCOUTaGLE an\ malo! 


movement into 


(_anada, while a strong south wind at this 
teiV Dalanced period of restiess walt 


ing and indecision, will usher in a magnif 
cent army of migrants, which, once seen 
can never De t[torgotten lhe late Allan 


Manitoba, has cap 


spirit of this 


Parkinson of Ninette 


tured the movement in the 


following lines 


the soft cool stillness of an ear 
night 


Wut ol 
April 

(comes the wild, weird honking clamour 
of the wild geese in their flight 

\nd ever at the thought | feel a subtle 
inward thrill 

\ word-defving something—vou ma\ 
call it what vou will 





goose migration. Small, high-flying 





Photo by Captain Burt Core 


companies etched against the clouds as they drive persistently northward en 


route to far-distant nesting grounds in the Arctic regions 


lt seems to touch deep hidden springs 
within the heart of me 


[he voice of Nature calling in her 
accents wild and free 

\nd something in me answers— some 
strange longing fills my breast 

[hat neer can be by any empty words 
of mine expressed 

[here s the thrill of distance in it to a 
stay-at-home like me 

[heir pinions span a continent trom 


South to Northern sea 
\nd whispered thoughts of tar off places 
| should like to know 
Intrigue my idle fancy 
| may not 


though | know 


oO 
foal 


Perhaps it is because in them we hear the 
voice of spring 

Herald of the age-old wonder of a world s 
awakening 

\nd vet theres something more than 
these that brings this strange delight 

lhe thrill of wild geese calling in the 
quiet of the night. 

When feathered tide in 


this sweeps 


it is as though some great torrent had been 
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\ deluge pours into Manitoba 

flock after flock, composed of myriads 
of individuals With what eagerness the, 
come, filling with an unconquerable urge 
to push northward! Accompanying this 
bold advance is a deafening clamour of wild 
voices thrilling with buoyant determina- 
tion and high adventure Ihe movement 
continues day and night. Once momen- 
tum gained, it never slackens until 
finally it comes to a temporary halt as the 
last of the multitudes rest and feed on the 
appointed meeting grounds This great 
gathering of the clans on the plains chiefly 
west and north-west of Winnipeg con- 
tinues for two or three weeks, or sometimes 
a month, according to season: then another 
stirring event takes place as the vast 
flocks, in successive groups, leave for James 
Bay and the Arctic. We believe that, just 
prior to this departure, southern Manitoba 
holds practically all the Blue Geese in 
existence, in addition to incalculable num- 
hers ol Lesser Snow and other geese 

The magnitude of this Manitoba total 
is difficult to conceive. Without exaggera- 
tion it may be said that square miles of the 
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ht of such a mass of bird lit reese 
extraordinary experience. vet it lacks ground to a 
visit neighbouring lakes. When severa 
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extremely spectacular Quality WHIC IS 


ed to the sight of the same flocks in 


\s may well be imagined, the to do the 


hundred thousands of geese take a notion 
ime thing at the same time, the 


impressive when the present a wildly disordered appearance 
sreat throngs take to the air with a rum On many occasions | have 


result is profoundly 
neen asked to 
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S to estimate the number in these targer ac 


Ning thunder of wings | he air seel 
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t taken west of Winnipeg of a distant 
¢ mot ization Of geese rising in a compact 
S tne ody trom the round lhe entire flock 
nutes \as estimated to contain at least hal i 
lving million geese, the great majority o hict 
agine vere Blues wing to limited lens INGIC 
€ all t was computed that the photograph con 
ined tained but a sixth of the total assembla r€ 


Vet a Droad Dand 


single morning. si 
ten 


huge 


apnove | 


impenetrable mass 





he hor zon show S 
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nessed an ot living pirds rem 
ad a_ iniscent of a smoke cloud trom a forest fire 
ic \lany Blue and Lesser Snow (Goose 
Stant ratherings of comparable dimensions have 
con neen witnessed D' local opservers () ng 
to the engtn o the ircel locks reaching 

a through a ver le angle. no entire 
ere adequate stil pictures Clieve Nave 

ng ever ndbeen taken 
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must have exceeded a million birds. On 
another occasion when a low-flying aero 
plane had disturbed the flecks and mixed 
them together, he drove for nine miles 
west along the Winnipeg-Portage-la-Prairie 
highway, and north for five miles, when the 
sky carried a continuous mosaic of geese 
in wedge and line formation. I[he birds 
on every hand created a bewildering scene 
Linder such circumstances it is, of course 
quite impossible to satisfactorily estimate 
the number of individuals present. Our 
observer on this occasion, however, was 
convinced that several million geese were 
resorting to this one sector alone 

\nother ornithologist not long ago 
leisurely studied from ambush an immense 
concentration of Blue and Snow Geese in 
the neighbourho« id of Meadows, Manitoba 
This ground flock was roughly one and a 
half mi 
laking into due consideration its average 
compactness, it was thought. as a con 
servative estimate, to contain nearly two 
million birds. On the same date and in the 
same general territory, other huge flocks 
were observed both trom the air and the 
ground These teeming multitudes, need 


less to say, are hopelessly beyond count, or 





es long and half a mile W1CIE 


reliable estimate 

Several factors are responsible for the 
notable abundance of these handsome 
migrants. First, protection is accorded to 
all migratory birds by virtue of inter- 
national legislation, which in Canada is 
embodied in the Migratory Birds Conven 
tion Act. Second, the existence of many 
large bird sanctuaries in (canada and the 
Lnited States. frequented by Snow and 
Blue Geese. which afford complete safety 
at all times Third, owing to the peculiar 
character of the migration routes in rela 





WILD GOOSE RENDEZVOLS 
tion to the autumn open season, relatively 
few birds are secured by hunters: the 
largest concentrations outside of sanc- 
tuaries, but still within settled areas, occur 
during the spring migration when shooting 
is illegal. Fourth, the fortunate circum- 
stance that the Jeese nest on the remote 
tundras of the Arctic where they are 
free trom mans molestation 
including the Eskimos: this is no small 
benefit, as with some species (now greatl\ 


practically 


1 


reduced in numbers). large areas of their 
primitive nesting grounds have been com- 
pletely wiped out by the steady advance 


of settlement It is enlightening to note 
on the contrary, that Blue and Lesser 
Snow Geese, with Arctic affiliations, are not 
only holding their own, but are believed to 
he increasing in numbers 

[he Winnipeg district is evidently a 


| 


focal point for these wild geese whose 
flyways converge upon the middle of the 
continent during the migration from Louis- 
iana to the Arctic \\ e know of no other 
territory aside from the James Bay locality 
and the breeding sectors, where anything 
like comparable numbers muster in a 
relatively restricted area lhere are. in 
fact. several good reasons for believing that 
the southern Manitoba plains outrival 
them all in concentrated density, with a 
total goose population, for two or three 
weeks variously estimated from ten to 
fifty million individuals. This magnificent 
spectacle may truly be referred to as an 
amazing and incomparable natural pheno 
menon Without question, it constitutes 
one of the 


} 


eatest mobilizations of larg 


oy e 
sized birds to be seen anvwhere in the world 
We do. indeed, unreservedly agree wit 
our Manitoba naturalist in his declaration 


Ol reese DV tne Millions 
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THE TEA INDUSTRY OF CEYLON 


by ALAN MAURICE IRWIN 


l \ planting in Ceylon is an earnest’ ager of Loolecondera estate, cleared twenty 











business that finds its nearest parallel acres in 1807. In the next eight years the 
in the life of the average (Canadian farmer total acreage grew to the small total ot 
In fact it goes considerably farther than our 1.080 acres. But by 1897, eighteen vears 
familiar parallel, for tea, when it leaves the atter the abandonment of coffee cultivation 
confines of the plantation upon which it is tollowing the blight that stamped out 
rrown, is ready. except for blending and 275,000 acres of plantations, tea was being 
packaging. to be infused and consumed srown on 305,000 acres. Much of this land 
Cevlon’s great tea industry. to-day by had been under cultivation for coffee. By 
far the most important item in the colony's !919 the tea acreage had grown to 402,000 
revenues. celebrated its jubilee in 1937. [It and another twenty years brought the total 
owes its start to the coffee blight that UP to 450,000 acres 192.000 acres more 
destroyed coffee plantations and ruined than had ever been devoted to cottee 
planters fifty vears ago Cevlon's earliest export to London was 
Prior to 1887 the acreage devoted to a shipment of twenty-three pounds in 1872 
tea was very small The plantations were’ This brought a price of ninety-two cents 
ly experimental James laylor. man a pound [-xports in 19360 totalled 






































is a danger \n integral part of any 
plantation is the road system Care 
planning of this teature is essential for 
several reasons. t[:ach plantation, with 
its own tactor\y bungalow and coolie lines 
is a_ self-contained unit. its manager a 
compination Of Mayor magistrate and 
town engineer 

Gsenerally thought of as a shrub. the 


t 


tea tree is a branch ot the camellia tamil, 
that will reach a height of thirty to thirt: 
five teet if left unattended In cultivation 


it iS allowed to reacn a height of trom tnree 


; , ; lL. “ll ’ 
and a na to tour teet lhe Hiants are set 
ut in straight parallel rows across the hil 
Sides, three. or tnree and a Nall feet Neng 


allowed between the rows 

Cultivation 1s scientific and systematik 
[he actual work is gone py cooiies, Most oO! 
vhom are lamils from southern India 
[here are 000.000 Tamils in Ceylon 
and they are better workers than the Sin 
halese at the ordinary tasks of the planta 
tions though the latter are in demand at 
leavier WOrk Ol clearing land Lnder 
he supervision of the manager and his 
assistants, Ranganites, Or native toremen 


direct the workers in the normal tasks of 


planting, manuring this with carefull, 
prepared artificial manures, pruning and 
plucking in the field and in the various 


yranches of tactor, production 

Plucking, according to the elevation of 
the plantations, takes place from twenty 
ve to fittv times a vear (lose to being 
1c of the most important processes in the 
production of tea, plucking is always carried 
out under careful supervision. Women and 
he older children, expert after vears ot 
ractice. do the actual plucking, stripping 


] 1 
e Dud al le tip of eacn new snoot ana 


tossing them into large iskets tnat hang 
on tne ICKS \ FOOU Gad S work {or an 
expert ICKer 1S eight pounds oO Irest 
eal equivalent to twenty pounds of tea 
\ good vear s work tor tea plants is tron 
A § 
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is concentrating 
liner teas to meet 
demand of h 


ighest quality, and 
ne great 


mistortune 1s not only in inte 
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\t no other time could the appearance 


of these Lahontan memoirs have 





rawn 
more attention nothing could be more 
yopit1lous In these days when tall ( 
spies and fitth columnists runs high. tl 
minds of people are recept e to anyvtnin 
n the same vein (_Louple th t S 
tne ict that Canadian east coast crence 
ire heing strenethenes tO COPE U! OS 
S e atten t at invasior ind tnNnat n 
nava Nases 1n Ne ,four ! t ¢ CC 
CUS to the Lnite States [srita 
ror nere we Nave a verit S \a ne 
the seventeenth centu Hlere ¢ ¢ 
ormer officer of the [-rencl larine 
lving the British Government with explici 
information as regards the tortificatior 
and man power of Quebec and Placent 
¢ ta ( the rench-held territol I 
Ne roundlanc in nowin ho tne 
colonies might eas! Ne capture tsut it 
shou e noted that ihontan was a tree 
nce € rote these memoirs without tne 
itnorit Or ever no euce ) tne 
[3ritis (Lonsequent Ne is not ¢ ] 
S ns re. OvValt Or mis wn 
, ; count it ratner S¢ i oOInte litt 
columnist 1aing tne enen ior persona 
rain l-or this reason too, certain State 
MEMOIRS OF A __ Srensmus'tetaken with “a grain of cat 
SEVENTEENTH But first it will be necessary’ to giv 
briet biography of Lahontan so that the 
ENTURY Spy reader may understand the man’s person 
ilit and consequent!\ NE able to judve tne 
by J. . PATRI( K val le Ol } is onservations 
\t the age ol! seventeen OS!|) he came 
C NADIAN history is not. di rr drat to (Canada as a midshipman in the Nlarine 
not a monotonous compilation ot dates troops [his was durire the regime of the 
t is something alive and vivid. more ncompetent La Barre. when the [roquois 
thrilling than fiction, tor the novelist must vere giving the French plenty of trouble 
keep within the limits of credulit \nd [he brilliant yvoung officer made rapid 
through the generosity of Lady Oakes promotion, finally being named second-in 
fe of Sir Harry, st another colourful command at Placentia (1693), under Gov 
episode in C.anadas romantic story has ernol Brouillan But he refused to submit 
heen made accessible to the Canadian to the autocratic rule of Brouillan. who. for 
people. Lady Oakes recent presented to his part, saw that Lahontan was under 


Canada newly discovered documents from mining his authority over the inhabitants 
the hand of the famous Baron de Lahontan [he result was that Brouillan drew up an 
this gift will not on be appreciated by indictment of incompetence against his 
for the valuable data contained vouthful deputy and sent it to the Minister 
in the manuscripts, but by the genera in France With this threat hanging over 


, ' 
iblic for obvious reasons his head, Lahontan deserted his post and 
r boar Ie | € t Stephen Leacock w t ned ne ( anadtar 
. : 
rr | ’ < he P < bjiect w t cic e | nor T 
> 
1 hes t 1d ar i T more Nar (HK) vear ind he presented vendid ar iment 
r neme | nese ew dor ner Never. ce of e the perfid i tne dac Baror 
‘ : 
1 « en < < me I ir witt Salle \larquette nad « en rar e% 
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difficulties of such a project l-or ever ne 
proceeded Dy Lake (cham) Wn l 
arge force and overpoweres \lontrea I 
lhree Rivers it Would He mposs e t 
maintain the tines Of communication or t 
Oring ation tne pieces Of cannon re¢ lire 
to lorce (uehec his was. oft COUTS¢ t 
prove the merit of his own plar 

Hlowever, once (Juebec Vas In [cr SI 
nanads t must De Ne ind hNnere : 
tnat was to Ne done \ stron ort ( 
De ult at [sle-aux-Coudres IL Te t 
FOO yeces OF Ordnance al manne 
Su <fant rarrison SINCE <) X ( iT 
or Quebec must pass tnir i Ste snot 
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to the I-rencl lo resist OSSIDIe att ac 
a Frencl eel irsl Ss cou € I mt 
ron Ne t-nglan or ever | neian | he 
alacrit tl hich a Britis! cto! 1 
e welcomed would also be a factor ensurit 
ICCeSS l-or Lahontan states l here ( 
not two Nnunadred fan es n (ana i I 
Ould not Wisi U! tneir nearts t ( 
Inde! | nalish rule nme reasons Liven 
ire because of the n Iness O et SI 
rovernment that impor export and otne 
duties on merchandise and furs would no 
onger De exorbitant: and that clot! nides 
TUNpPOoOW del iron and otner metais ul 
be much cheaper Besides, the trade ¢ 
tween New Yorl and Ne rance ! 
e profitable to the inhabitants, and the 
C-Meiist OU operate Successiu tne 
salmon and cod fisheries on the Mt i 
rence vhicl the renct Nad always Me 
lected 

i_anontan no passes to tne lamage 
the British cou inflict on the sea trade « 
tne F-rencl seeing tnat s,OSton s Df 
two nunare eagues [rom the mouth of tne 
St. Lawrence, and France eleven hundre 
ron t nalish privateers cou Cruise 
iouns i Summer taking a intace 
LOO nNarMoours ouncin on ft-renc! me! 
chant ships as they came 1Ong er 
tnese snips set out [fron ! ce in grou 
convovead | varships, it Ou ne impos 
sipie to Keep tnem together over suc! i 
on OVage, and the' ould st e eas 
re or the [:nelisl rivateers 

\ description of Quebec is no river 
explaining its geographical position, tor 
tifications, buildings, trade and popu 
tion, as well as the conditions of naviga 


tion in the St. Lawrence. Lahonta 
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